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of the soil. This unwarranted exclusion is the original flaw in the
South African constitution, as it is to be found in the constitution
of most of the self-governing Colonies which have their native
populations and Indian populations. As the Imperial Government
permitted the flaw, it is in honour bound to prevent untoward
results arising from it. South Africa and Kenya will presently show
what moral worth there is in the Imperial system. Pressure of
public opinion may, and probably will, bring about temporary
relief in both the places; but it will be only temporary. It can
merely postpone the final act in the tragedy unless some unfore-
seen radical change, either in England or in India, takes place.
And now for the Bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal
Franchise Bill, which happily the Union Governor-General has in
effect vetoed and which applied only to Natal, the Glass Areas
Bill is designed to apply to all the four1 provinces. It enables the
Government to segregate all the domiciled Indians and other
Asiatics alike for residence and trade. It is, therefore, an exten-
sion, in a modified manner, of the location system2 devised as early
as 1885 by the late Transvaal Government.
Let me say in a few words what the segregation may mean.
The Indian Location in Pretoria, where, in spite of the Law of 1885,
not a single Indian has been as yet compelled to remove, is situated
far away from the town itself and entirely outside the beat of the
buyer, whether English, Dutch or native. The only trade possible
in such Locations is trade among themselves. Segregation, there-
fore, carried out to the full means nothing less than compulsory
repatriation without any compensation. It is true that the Bill
appears to preserve to a certain extent the existing rights. But that
reservation is of little consequence to the Indian settlers. I do not
wish to burden this note by citing illustrations from my South
African experience to show how such reservations have, in practice,
proved almost useless.
Finally, let it be remembered that, when Indian emigration
to South Africa was unrestricted, the fear of the Europeans was
expressed to be that South Africa might be swamped by India's
millions. All the South African statesmen then used to say that
South Africa could easily digest a small Indian population and
could even give it a liberal treatment, but that the European settlers
could never rest content so long as the possibility of swamping
remained. Now that the so-called fear of swamping has been re-
1 The source has "poor", evidently a misprint.
2 Indians and natives in South Africa were  forced to reside in   certain
areas  which were known as "Locations"; vide Vol. II3 p. 17.